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and its guilty absurdity as an equitable adjust- 
ment of international differences. The misery 
and the sin of this horrid custom must be so 
exposed that the world cennot but see it, and 
so pungent! y applied that the public conscience 
cannot but feel it; or the very hands that min- 
ister to the diffusion of the Bible, will still 
blindly contribute to the resources of war. In 
what other way than by a direct and specific 
effort was any great general evil exposed and 
removed? How securely was the African 
slave trade prosecuted, and its miserable vic- 
tims chained to the deck, and made to endure 
all the horrors of the middle passage until a 
few determined men turned the public mind 
directly to this crying enormity? Christianity 
had spread her institutions over the nations 
which captured and sold, and over the nations 
which bought and wore out these human rus- 


, cles and sinews, but it had put no stop to this 


inhuman traffic. Yea, some of her children 
took the command of these ships; steered 


5|\ them across the trackless ocean to these ill- 
s | fated shores; freighted them deep with the 


stolen fathers and mothers, sons and daughters 


‘of Africa, and then read their Bibles, and put 
| up their prayers, while from the middle deck the 
THE CAUSE OF PEACE A NECESSARY | 

AUXILIARY TO THE BENEVOLENT OPE- | on their ears. And how long since is it that 


_good men could make and sell, and drink ar- 


groans of those wretched victims were ringing 


dent spirits with a conscience undisturbed ; 


aa | could be diligent in the business of a distillery 

(Continued from page 381.) | or a bar-room, and yet continue men of prayer, 

But it is a most delusive idea, and fraught | fervent in spirit, serving the Lord? The con- 
With disastrous consequences, to suppose that | science slept because the light did not reach 
nothing more is needed to spread this blessed-| it; the truth had not been made to shine upon 
ness over the world, than the simple diffusion | it. It was only when the work was begun 
of the Bible and the propagation of the light | with a direct reference to the spreading desola- 
and influence of its connected instructions. | tion of the evil, that the power of religious 
The general extension of the Gospel and its| influence met the object, and exposed and 
ordinances will not accomplish the great work. | stayed the ruin. Good men may be engaged 
Wars and fightings will not cease from under | in @ bad business and not knowit. While 
the whole heaven, but by turning the attention | the moral sense of a whole community sium- 
of the community directly to this evil. Wel bers, their consciences are also at rest. Revi- 
shall not bring the nations to learn war no | vals of religion may goon; Bible and Mis- 
more, but by fixing their eyes upon its crimes|sionary associatious may be formed and mis- 
and horrors, its expense of treasure and blood, |sionaries go out to their labors; schools and 
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colleges may be pouring into the minds of the|}our way. We may labor and give, plant 


rising generation the light of science; all 
the institutions of a free and Christian nation 
may be in fu!l operation, and yet some wide- 
spread and destroying evil may be abroad 
doing its work of desolation unperceived and 
unresisted. The general light and influence 
of Christianity may arouse and embolden 
some hardy pioneer in the work of reformation, 


churches, establish schools, and endow col- 
leges, and thus spread over the nations the 
general influences of religion and morality, 
but unless this overflowing scourge can be 
|stayed, all that we have gained is uncertain 
and insecure. One surge of its billows before 


ithe tempest, will effectually erase every im- 


| pression which we have made upon the yield. 


who shal] wear out his life in awakening and | ing sands which skirted the sleeping waves, 
stimulating others, and thus in the end ac-| A time of war, or a time of active preparation 


complish the benevolent objects ; but until that 


for it, is no time to preach the Gospel, or to 


is done, and public sentiment is awakened |send abroad the schoolmaster with any hope 


and arrayed against the evil, the destruction 
goes on in spite of the general operation of 
religious influence. 


of success. Over all that region which is deso- 
lated, or disturbed by the fears of war, there 
is no place for schools or churches to exert 


It is so now, and so it will be, with war. | their influence. The trepidation and excite- 
Unless the public mind be enlightened, and the | ment of the public mind, or the storm of con- 
attention turned directly to it, this most wast- | tending passions, leave no place for the sweet 
ing scourge which the groaning earth has ever | influences of the Gospel to touch the finer 
felt, will still rage on and multiply its victims. | sensibilities and sympathies of the human 
At this moment, in every Christian nation | heart. 
under heaven, notwithstanding their possession| The hastening and eventful crisis absorbs 
of the Bible, and the establishment of the|every feeling and engrosses every thought. 
Church and its ordinances, there are the deadly | The strong men must gird on their armor ; the 
instruments of war in their armories, the most | productions of the earth must be swept off to 
horridly ingenious inventions for multiplying | camp for the provision and forage of the army; 
the slaughter of the human race, treasured up | the money must be collected into the public 
in their arsena's and magazines; and Christian | treasury to be drained off again into this abyss, 
men, men of prayer, to control them, and pour | which swallows up the augmented taxes of the 
their streams of fire and death upon any of| present and coming generations; and all the 
their brethren whom the ambitious policy of| skill and inventive power of the human mind 
their rulers may declare as enemies. The pub-| must be called into requisition to defend the 
lic attention must be directed, and the public | most securely, or attack the most successfully. 
conscience avakened to the guilt of war,|Oh! how rapidly might the work of humanity 
and the clear and pointed prohibition of the | and the cause of God advance, could we but 
Gospel must be brought to bear directly upon | stop this raging whirlpool which is drawing 





it, or the work of death will still go on; new 
preparations for future slaughters will be 
made; the weight of enormous taxation will 
grind the people; the smoke of desolate villa- 
ges and towns will go up to heaven with the| 
groans and wailings of their wretched inhabi- | 
tants, and Christians will be there praying in 
opposite ranks to the same Prince of Peace, 
while engaged in the very act of slaughtering | 
each other. The contrast to this revolting and 
horrid scene, in all the brightness and glory 
with which inspiration paints the coming age 
of universal Peace, must be spread out before 
the awakened and admiring gaze of the long 
deluded nations, or they will never be induced 


down and engulfing the resources of the world 
in its unfathomed vortex ! 
The providential dealings of the Almighty 


| have been teaching us a most important lesson 


on this subject in the last few years of Euro- 
pean history. Over that whole continent the 
train of war has been laid, needing nothing 
but the smallest spark to fall on any point of 
this broad preparation, and there would come 
an explosion which should shake kingdoms to 
their centres. The weights have been chang- 
ing, and the balance of power in Europe has 
been trembling and vibrating to and fro, hold- 
ing kings and cabinets and anxious nations in 
breathless suspense as to what was coming. 





to exchange the guilt and wickedness of the 
one, for the purity and blessedness of the other. 

Another reason is, that we may thereby re- 
move some of the greatest obstacles which lie in 


At no time could it be a matter of surprise to 
hear that the word of command had been 
given, and those vast masses of embodied 





the way of the ultimate designs of benevolence. 
Amorg all the items in the long list of oppos- 
ing influences to the present operations of be- 
nevolence which vriginate from the depravity 
of man, there can none be found more for- 
midable, or apparently more insurmountable, 
than those which the spirit of war throws in 


troops put in motion; that the roaring of 
cannon, and the clash of gleaming arms, and 
the mingled groans and curses, and frenzied 
shouts of the battle-field were ringing up to 
heaven. The result is still a matter of anxi- 
ous speculation. An unforeseen collision in 
any oo may strike the spark which will 
set all Europe in a blaze. But during this 
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ot suspense how much has philanthropy and | 
i. Christian benevolence done to bless mankind ! 
he Clogged and crippled as they have been by | 
Ys those warlike preparations, yet have the wise 
be and good acted as if they felt that it was a| 
in crisis “big with the fates of men,” involving | 
re the deepest and the dearest interests. * * 
m- Troublous and portentous as the recent brief 
\d- interval of peace has been, still it has given 
es, Christian benevolence time to act, and she has 
on acted nobly. She has caused “ many to run to 
to and fro,” and knowledge and moral and reli- 
pe gious influence have ben widely diffused. 
80- The tide of oppression which despotism and 
ere ambition were essaying to pour down upon the 
ert @ fields of freedom, has been held back, while! 
te in broader and deeper chadnels “the waters of 
on- life” have been sent out to the heathen world. 
eet Had the torch of war been kindled five years | 
oer since in Eubope, many a missionary station | 
san now possessed had been deserted, many an 
idolator now converted to Christ had been 
bs still sacrificing to gods of wood and stone; and 
rht. much of that great preparation which now has 
the the redemption of the world in prospect, would 
| to have been scattered and lost forever. 
ny; And with all the influence and impulse of 
blic the present organized preparation, how rapidly | 
yss, can we roll on the work, if God shall keep | 
the # the nations quiet! How invaluable to the| 
the & future welfare of mankind do a few years of | 
‘ind peace at tis present crisis appear! ‘The isles 
the Bf of the sea are waiting, and EF hiopia is stretch- | 
ily. ing out her hands; the wall of China is broken 
nity # down, and all the East lies op:n. “ The sac- 
but § ramental host ” have nothing to do but to “ go | 
"ing @ up every man straight before him” and take | 
orld possession. The fields are white already to) 
the harvest. Oh! let us have in quietness but | 
shty only “seven years of plenty,” and we. may 
Sson § almost give the assurance that the “ years of 
Uro- & famine” shall not come. Yes, could we dis- 
ithe B band the legions of the standing armies of | 
hing Europe and send each man home to the loom, | 
it of F the hammer, or the plow; could we calm down | 
ome § the excited apprehensions of the people, and | 
ns to § quiet the fear and the frenzy which theze war- 
aDg- Ff like preparations have occasioned ; and with 
has Ff all the augmented resources which such a state | 
hold- Ft of things would put in our hands, of men and | 
ns 12 § money and influence, could we only have a| 
ning. § few years for our efforts to bless the world| 
ise tO § with the Bible, with schools, and all the bene- 
been § fits of free and Christian institutions, we 
odied | might stand prepared to hear again over 
ig of every land that song which awoke the eastern 
, and shepherds on the fields of Bethlehem, “ Glory 
nzied F ty God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
Up tO F good will toward men.” 
— To this specific point, the benevolent ought 
on If FT to and must turn their attention. Here lie 
, oa some of our greatest obstacles, and here must 
3 








now be directed our special efforts. We must 
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look at the exertions for the promotion of in- 
ternational peace as necessarily identified with 
the cause of benevolence, and as one of the 
indispensable auxiliaries in the accomplish- 
ment of the great result of final bles:edness 
toman. We may labor to send abroad the 


| Bible, the missionary and the schoolmaster ; 


but unless we can put a stop to civil dissen- 
sion and foreign war that have so long deluged 
the world with blood and misery, it will all 
be in vain—the blessing will not come; here 
will still be the upper and nether millstone, 
grinding the nations to powder, crushing our 
agencies and frustrating their great and final 
aim. 
(To be concluded.) 


es a 


From The (London) Christian. 
YOUNG MEN ABROAD. 


Now that the Christians of the British Isles 
are about to join, in great numbers, for a week’s 
prayer and effort on behalf of young men, I 
crave the opportuvity of laying before them 
a statement of the crying needs of the same 
class on the Continent, so that these also may 
share the benefit of their prayers. I am not 
afraid that by thus enlarging our sympathies 
and the subjects of our prayers we shall miss 
one iota of blessing on our own beloved lands ; 
on the contrary, just as genuine missionary 
effort abroad invariably reacts upon the zeal of 
the churches at home, so, I am persuaded, will 
the extension of our prayers react in increased 
blessing for ourselves. ‘“ Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it,” says the Hearer of 
prayer ; and an eloquent Frenchman has 
said, “The more thou askest of God, the 
more shalt thou receive, as he who opens 
wider to the sun the shutters of his room 
receives more of its light.” 

Beginning with France, I need not repeat 
what I have already said as to the state or 
the Christian Associations, and Protestantism 
generally. The former are, I believe, slowly 
on the improve, and I trust they will soon 
feel the effects of the gracious revival move- 
ment, of which we see at least the precursors 
in the Protestant churches. 

With regard to the Catholics, who form the 
great bulk of the population, they may, per- 
haps, be considered under three heads, the 
“ bourgeoisie,” the agricultural classes, and 
the workmen. The young men of the first 
class are divided between those who have 
thrown off all law, religious or moral, except 
that of their own gratification, “the atheists,” 
and those who, like the Pharisees of old, 
admit both resurrection, and angel, and spirit. 
This class of “ free thinkers,” who reject the 
absurdities of Catholicism, comprise some of 
the noblest spirits in France, and many of its 
adherents preserve towards Protestantism the 
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position of respect and good will which the 
centurion of Capernaum held with regard to 
the Jews. 

I once listened to a discussion oi commer- 
cial travellers, on the subject of religion, when 
one of them said that though he never went 
to hear priest or pastor, he believed in God, 
and never lay down at night without praying 
to Him. A fine young lieutenant, whom 1 
knew well, said to a Christian lady that he | 
could not believe in the nonsense of the priests, | 
and never went to church; but he hoped he 
did pray, adding that there were many more 
like him. A young lawyer, who devotes him- 
self enthusiastically to the flute, told me 
frankly that he had taken up this occupatiun 
as a means of preserving himself from tempta- 
tion. Do not these instances show that there 
are yearnings after good? and we know that 
one only means can satisfy them, and that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is that means! 

Amongst the agricultural class in France, 
now very influential, the prevailing feature 
appears to be, a sordid attachment to material 
pursuits, so that in some of the richest parts 
of this fertile land I have been assured that | 


REVIEW. 


men, who are either now in Germany or are 
well acquainted with it, is, that they find the 
Associations only nominally Christian. 

If we look at the Lutheran countries of 
Scandinavia, there we find formalism and 
death. In Russia, Greece, and the Turkish 
principalities, where the Greek Church pre- 
vails, and in the Catholic countries of Austria, 
South-eastern Germany, Italy, Spain, and Port- 
ugal, where the Catholic Church is the pre- 
dominant one, we find superstition and vice. 
Everywhere we find need for prayer and effort. 

It may be new to some of your readers that 
there are some vigorous young Christian As 
sociations in unhappy Spain ; and I need only 
refer to what we have heard of Lord Rad- 
stock’s visit to Russia to show that, in the 
midst of the greatest darkness, the Spirit of 
light is still moving, and that for those who 
go forth where their Master calls them there 
are young hearts to be won to that Master's 
cause in every land. 

Shall we not, then, join in praying the Lord 
of the harvest that He will send forth labour- 
ers into His harvest, that in every European 
country there may he raised up a band of 


even young men can hardly be got to interest; young men, willing-hearted labourers in the 
themselves in any intellectual, much less any | Lord’s cause, that Germany may see new 
religious pursuit. The young men of the work- | Luthers, France new Calvins, Switzerland new 
ing classes would seem to be more hopeful, | Zwingles, arise to be the instruments in God’s 
and I believe it may be said in general of | hands of a new Reformation, which, profiting 
French artisans, that they are both more sober | by the history of the first, may less sully its 
and more intelligent than their English breth- | hands with statecraft and weapons of carnal 
ren; but, on the other hand, infidelity and| warfare, and that thus the tribes of Japhet 
immorality are rife amongst them. may be enlarged yet again by spiritual bless- 
I must avow that I have the brightest hopes | ings far outweighing the temporal blessings 
for Belgium. A recent holiday of three| they have received? 
weeks, spent in visiting the Christian Associa-| In conclusion, let me remind Christian pa- 
tions there, has introduced me to an amount} rents of the fearful responsibility incurred by 
of earnest Christian activity on the part of| those who carelessly allow their sons to come 
several hundred young men, which only needs, | into France and Germany to learn the lan- 
I am persuaded, loving, fostering care to de-| guage, where they often lose all their religious 
velop into a great movement. These dear | impressions, and sink into the deepest immo- 
young recruits in the Lord’s army call for|rality. And let me ask prayer for those Chris- 
our warmest sympathy and prayers in the|tian young men who live in this atmosphere, 
great work which lies before them. that they may be enabled to walk as the 


Probably in no European country are the 
Christian Associations relatively so numer- | 
ous as in Holland; but I fear they are far| 
from being in a satisfactory condition, and 
that the coldness which so characterizes the 
Dutch churches is equally shared by their 
young men. 

In Germany also there are many Christian | 
Associations, and one might be tempted to 
think them prosperous when one reads that) 
they have two monthly papers, and that one of 
them, the organ of the Associations of the 





children of God in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation, and by their words 
and actions to bring many others to the knowl- 
edge of the God of their fathers. 
JosEpH G. ALEXANDER. 
86, Boulevard Port Royal, Paris. 


Encke’s PeriopicaL Comer has been 
brought into view by the 26-inch equatorial 
telescope, at Washington. It was first ob- 
served at that place by Professor Holden and 
Paymaster Tuttle, on the night of January 


Rhine provinces and Westphalia, has more|26ih. It was extremely faint, and could not 
than 1000 subscribers. But this same paper | be observed with the micrometer. It is more 
speaks of Associations which only come into| than twice as far from the earth as the sun. 
life once a year for their annual féte; and the| The smaller instruments at vce fail 
univereal testimony of several Christian young | altogether to show the comet.—Daily Paper. 
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A PLAIN TALK. 
An old fashioned woman, writing in the 
Watchman and Reflector, ‘speaks thus of 
soms of our young seminary girls: “I have 
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|whom sware he that they should not enter 


found in the class-room that the girls with | 


the most on the outside of their heads have 
the least inside. Last summer I heard a fash 
ionable young lady read her graduating essay, 
earnestly demanding ‘a wider sphere for wo- 
man,’ while her chest was so narrowed by 
artificial means that she could hardly read 
her essay. She evidently thought this world 

“pent-up Utica yes was confining her 
powers; but all the poor girl needed was 
sufficient strength and independence of char- 


acter to free herself from the thraldom of 


fashion, and go to work in an earnest way to 
bring nearer to Christ the world she found so 
sadly out of order. Some of you, my dear girls, 
may be filled with ‘infinite longings’ for a ‘ca- 
reer.” Let me tell you that w hat our sex most 
need at present is women who, unembarrassed 
by fashionable drapery, can walk a few miles 
without being tired—women whose thinking 
powers are uninjured, who find a ‘career’ in 


earnestly doing their Master’s work, however 


homely.” 


—— - 
For Friends’ Review 


WILDERNESS EXPERIENCE. 


In the third month after the children of 


Israel left Egypt, they came to the border ot 
the promised land. (Ex. xix: 1; Deut. i: 6, 7.) 
And God said unto them, “ Behold I have set 
the land before you, go in and possess the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers.” 
(Deut. i: 8.) And Moses says, (Deut. i: 19, 
20, 21, 22); and we came to Kadesh-Barnea, 
and I said unto you, ye are come unto the 
mountain of the Amorites, which the Lord 
our God doth give unto us. Behold the Lord 
thy God hath set the land before thee; go up 
and possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers 
hath said unto thee; fear not, neither be dis- 
couraged, And ye came near unto me every 
one of you, and said, we will send men before 
us, and “they shall search us out the land.” 

And after the spies had gone and found it a 
good land, he says, (Deut. i: 26); “‘ Notwith- 
standing ye would not go up, but rebelled 
against the commandment of the Lord your 
G. xl.” And when they murmured and were 
fearful, as recorded in the 27th and 28th verses, 
“Then I said unto you, dreed not, neither be 
afraid of them. The Lord your God, which 
goeth before you, He shall fight for you.” 
(Deut. i: 29,30.) “ Yet in thing ye did not 
believe the Lord your God,” y. 32. “ ‘They des. 
pised the pleasant land, ai believed not his 
word, but murmured in their tents, and heark- 
ened not unto the voice of the Lord?’ “ There- 
fore He lifted up His hand against them to 
overthrow them in the wilderness 


into his rest, but to them that believed not? 
So we see that they could not enter in because 
of unbelief.” 

Surely these Scriptures are plain and defi- 
nite upon three points: 1. After delivering 
His people from Egyptian bondage, God led 
them speedily to the border of the promised 


|land and told them to go in and possess it, 


and He would fight their battles for them, 
and drive out their enemies from before them. 

2. “They believed not God in this thing and 
rebelled against His commandment.” 

3. Because they would aot trust God fully, 
and follow Him into the good land, they re- 
mained in the wilderness and perished there. 

The Apostle says (1 Cor. x: 11, 12); “ These 
things were written for our admonition; 
Wherefore, let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.” 

They were not “wise unto that which is 
good, and simple concerning evil,’ following 
the Lord implicity, and trusting Him to bruise 
their enemies under their feet. (Rom. xvi: 19, 
20.) But began to be prudent concerning evil, 
to look at the strength of the enemy and com- 


| pare itto their own, and so looking at their 
|enemies and themselves instead of to the Lord 


alone, they became fearful and discouraged, 
failed to enter in and possess the good land, 
and fell in the wilderness. Let us take heed, 
“ lest any of us fall after the same example of 
unbelief.” And Jet us specially remember that 
those men who discouraged the people from 
going in at once to possess the good land, were 
de stroyed by the plaguethen and there. | ‘Num. 
xiv: 37.) 

God is calling upon His Church to “ Come 
up out of the wilderness, leaning on her Be- 
loved, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners;’ going 
forth full of faith, conscious of the indwell- 
ing presence of the Holy Ghost, shaking down 
the st trongholds of the Lord’s enemies. 

Oh! how long shall we make a wilderness 
experience necessary to ourselves for want of 
faith to follow t.e Lord into the good land? 
When shall we learn to be “ wise unto that 
which is good and simple concerning evil;” 
trusting God to bruise Satan under: our feet. 
When shall we “cease to limit the Holy One of 
Israel?” W. H. Lapp. 

o 

Tae Frrenps’ Depuration arrived at 
Melbourne, Australia, on the 16th of 11th mo. 
William Beck writes on the following morn- 
ing that they had a pleasant voyage in the 
Northumberland, although it was ratber rough. 
On the 30th of Tenth month they encoun- 
tered a heavy gale, accompanied witb a heavy 
sea, which broke on board witn great force, 


.” (Psalm evi: | doing some damage to the bulwarks.—Month- 


24-26.) Paul says, (Hebrews iii: 118, 19.) “To ly Record. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


Any one who has endeavored to translate 
from a foreign language has encountered 
words for which he found no full equivalent 
in his own tongue. This difficulty would 
occur to a Frenchman undertaking to trans- 
late “Home, Sweet Home,” because the 
French language has no such word as “ Home;” 
he may use “Hotel” or “ Mansion,” but the 
precise idea conveyed by our word home is 
absent from his thoughts, and therefore from 
his speech. This difficulty of finding a synon- 
ymous word for “Home” we can conceive 
would be still greater with tribes of wander- 
ing Arabs, and even worse again with Busb- 
men or Modocs. To convey to a South Sea [s- 
lander all that we take in when a “ Telegram” 
is spoken of, would require a long disquisition. 
Our scientific terms have no synonymous 
ones where the sciences of astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, &c., have no existence. Thes- 
difficulties we appreciate in matters purely 


social or intellectual; and our missionaries | 


have found tremendous difficu'ties in trying to 
transfer the doctrines and truths of the Gos- 
pel into heathen languages. Such, and so 
arduous, is the task when beings of the same 
order of creation, only differing in degree and 
not in kind, endeavor to transmit thought 
from one to another. If this difficulty ob- 
tain between creatures who are on the same 
plane of being, how infinitely difficult for us 
to understand the mind of the Divine Crea- 
tor! In what way shall He communicate 
that which is almost incommunicable? How 
shall He translate divine truths into 
language of men? Surely for this purpose, 
He must employ a language which is itsel! 
the highest in the scale. For this purpose, 
the subtle and exact Greek language was 
employed, and no doubt prepared. The emi- 
nent Greek philosophers had reduced logic to 
a science, and exercising their intellects on 
mental rather than material affairs,had,in fact, 
produced many schools of thought. -These 
schools were much more free of orientalisms 
than the Persian or Hindoostanee philos- 
ophies, and had trained up’a class of brilliant 
writers who used words as the keen 
which indeed they are. 


tools 


the | 


own tongue and quotes from their own 
authors when brought into the Areopagus. 
He also writes out for the Gentiles (in his 
epistle to the Romans) and for the Jews (in 
‘his epistle to Hebrews*) a well digested doc- 
}trine of Christianity—a compendious Christ- 
ian theology. Being in the form of several 
ishort letters (arranged in the canon of the 
New Testament in the order of their length, 
except the one to the Hebrews, which has not 
his superscription), they are more attractive 
and easy reading than if condensed and 
thrown into the form of a purely doctrinal 
work. The human® element and incidents 
which are intermingled take off the formida- 
hle appearance of a more formal work. 
His writings, and those of the other Apostles 
and Evangelists, which God has ordained to 
| be preserved to us, are illuminated and their 
|meaning expounded by the Septuagint trans- 
‘lation of the Old Testament and the large 
body of Greek literature, likewise preserved, 
of course, by the same Divine authority and 
interposition. By tracing the uses of words 
in profane authors, we are able to discover 
exactly the meaning of the words employed 
in the New Testament, and this study (which 
‘leads into history and all the realms of 
|human thought) is full of profoundest inter- 
| est. 

| By the study of words, we discover hidden 
analogies of richest worth; and as we trace a 
|word back to its derivation and follow it in 
‘its uses, we discover the habits and history 
‘and mental condition of those who have used 
\it familiarly. 

Take a few instances in our own tongue: 
“to ponder” is to weigh, as it were in a bal- 
ance, arguments for and ayainst ;“‘toimagine” 
\is to make mental images; “Genesis” is the 

generation of a world, and the creation of a 
separate people for God's glory; “ Exodus” 
|is the exit of His people;” a “ Testament” 
lis the written instrument, which testifies 
(like a living witness) to the will of the dead. 
A man’s “ will’ is the purpose he has in his 
|mind, but his ‘last will and testament” in 
documentary shape and under legal forms, 
‘conveys (or carries over) to his appointed 
heirs his property. So “The New Testament 
| of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” con- 


They had seats of|yeys to those who accept it by faith, the 
learning in different parts of the Empire,| riches of salvation; by the acceptance of 
notably at Alexandria, where seventy most | which believers in Jesus become “ joint heirs” 
highly educated men translated the Hebrew! with Jesus of all that He receives of the 
Scriptures into Greek. , Father. 


“When the fulness of the time was come,| If then, the knowledge of such riches is con- 
God sent forth His Son,” and the Apostles | veyed by this written document, how im- 


of Jesus Christ were enabled to set forth in | portant that we should study its metes and 


a widely known language, and in perspicu- | bounds, its courses and distances (as we would 
ous words and phrases, the truths God 


intended at that time to reveal. Paul, a 


*If the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul, which 
man very learned and able, speaks in their 
~ I 


is deubtful. Some biblical scholars ascribe it to Apollos.— 
| Ed. Friends’ Review. 
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say of an earthly tract conveyed by a will). 
Each living witness as to the extent of the 
domain would be interrogated, and his testi- 
mony corroborated by that of others. So 
scholars interrogate contemporaneous writers 
as to the meaning of the words which 
convey to us our spiritual riches, and all 
the results of historical investigation, geo- 
graphical exploration, and philological acu- 
men, are brought to illustrate the teachings | 
of Christ and His Apostles. ; 

Some indeed there are who take the words 
as they stand in their own version, and inter- | 
pret Scripture as if the editions and transla- 
tions in their aands had no antecedents. 
Good Christian meo, but forgetful of erudi- 
tion, sometimes fall into errors which call 


forth a smile from more thoughtful men. | 


The following is narrated to illustrate such | 
mistakes: A Pennsylvania German was 
discussing what was the original language (a) 
stock subject for debate, even with the| 
learned, a few years ago), and his friend 
asserted that Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage. “ Nei, nei,” said the German, “ when | 
God spoke to Adam He says, ‘Wo bist du 
Adam.’”* Tnhis was confirmation strong as 
Holy Writ, for had not the German read those 
“ipsissima verba” in his edition of Luther’s 
Bible? 

There is perhaps on the part of some a dis- 
position to carry on the investigation of 
literary matters pertaining to the Holy Scrip- 
tures in an unprayerful, and in fact unchrist- 
ian spirit; but this should not dissuade nor 
discourage the followers of Jesus from a care- 
ful study of their Bible with all the critical 
helps at their command, ever looking to the 
Holy Ghost as alone able to truly interpret 
its whole spiritual meaning. H. J. Smrra. 

From the Monthly Record 
EXTRACT. 

Many of our readers, recalling to their 
minds the events of the year that has fled, 
mark as one of the chief blessings of 1874 the 
spiritual arousing which has taken place 
amongst the meinbers of our Society. 

Some of us have long and prayerfully 
looked for this blessing, and have been kept in 
a state of waiting, which has taught us that 
all the efforts of men are futile to accomplish 
the work of God, unless guided by the unerr- | 
ing Holy Spirit. With inexpressible joy, | 
then, do we welcome the shouts of earnest | 
gladness which have arisen in our camp, and 
the inspiriting sounds of many preparing to 
g9 out to battle. Wherever these invigorated | 
souls may be, we would urge them to be of 
good courage, and to fight valiantly as brave 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


_— 


* Where art thou, Adam? 
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Yet, in this our New Year's greeting to our 
readers, we would counsel those whose zeal 
has been awakened, to be careful lest, rushing 
hastily into religious work, they forget that 
which is nearest their hands. After that this 
blessing has been sought so long and earnestly 
by the Society, it will be indeed sad if those 
who have become the subjects of it, and hence 
have consecrated themselves to the Lord’s ser- 


| vice, should fail to do their work within its 
| borders, and march into other fields than our 
|own, which need their labor so much. 


They 
may find it to require more patience t» work 
within the Society than to go out into more 
demonstrative labors, but the result of their 


| patience will be 


‘Less leaping flame, but a deeper glow.” 


—— 
NIAGARA FALLS IN WINTER. 


A correspondent of the Rochester Express 
writes from Niagara Falls: “ The ice-bridge 
is formed in all its perfections, more so than it 
has been for the past twelve or fifteen years. 
The ice columns rear their heads in all their 
majesty below the American and Horseshoe 
Falls to the height of over 100 feet. Those 
at the base of the American Falls, reach 
nearly to the top of the falls, and are as clear 
as crystal. On visiting Table Rock the vis- 
itor passes between the ice columns and the 
falls, and they present to the view of the be- 
holder a magnificentspectacle. The ice-bridge 
above the falls extends at least a mile or more 
up the river, and varies in thickness from two 
inches to five or six feet. Monday a party of 
seven young gentlemen started from the head 
of the Third Sister Island, went up the river 
opposite Grass Island, which is about a mile 
from the starting point, and stopped at the 
old scow which is anchored in the river above 
the rapids: returning, they went under the 
Second Sister Island bridge down to McCul- 
lough’s Rock, broke some of the rock off asa 
memento, went over to the old scow below the 
Third Sister Island and returned home. The 
distance travelled on the ice bridge was over 
five miles, and this, it will be remembered, is 


' located over a portion of the swiftest rapids ap- 


proaching the cataract. It is said the district 
traversed has not been frozen over before in 
12 or 15 years. In some places the ice seemed 
frozen to the rocks, leaving but little room for 
the water to flow between the ice and the bed 
of the river. The ice gorge below the falls is 
very rugged. It is supposed to be in some 
places piled up to the thickness of twenty or 
thirty feet. One gentleman assured your cor- 
respondent that in one locality it was forty 
feet thick, but we took the story in with a 
good deal of allowance. The bridge below the 
falls ig very rough, making travelling tiresome 
in the extreme to pedestrians, though this 
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rhe : ae 
does not deter people from crossing and re-| ical claims for the English Quakers a greater 
crossing the river up to within a stone’s throw | distinction in this respect in proportion to their 


of the great cataract. The scenery, from both 
the Park and Goat Island, is magnificently 
grand,” 
Another correspondent narrates the follow- | 
ing incident: 
“Charles Bierstadt, the photographist, was | 
there on the lookout for views for pictures. 
He could, of course, point out the finest views; 
a friend attached himself to him for the pur- 
pose of getting in the best position to ap- 
preciate the wonderful scene. He soon led 
the way down the ferry stair to the foot of the 
American Fall. Here the ice mounds were 
piled half way up the fall. These were 
easily climbed and passed. In front of the 
main fall the bridge had formed across the 
river. The bridge was new. and there had 
been no design to cross. Mr. Bierstadt led 
the way nearly to the centre of the river, and 
up to within 100 feet of the face of the fall, 
and then concluded to attempt to cross. His 
companions here, of course, became impressed 
with an interest not wholly inspired by the 
wonderful magnificence of the spectacle. The 
bridge was formed of ice cakes, not frozen to- 
gether, but piled up into a vast mass, and 
when each side of the shore appeared about 
equally distant. Absorbed with the scene, 
he had hardly noticed their progress until 
they reavhed tne middle of the river. There | 
was nothing to do but follow Bierstadt. The 
sun was shining brightly, and it was qufte 
warm there in the gorge when quite cold on 
the cliff. The bridge was very rough, having 
been joined gradually by blockedice. Insome 
places there were breaks and fissures that they 
could look down into fifteen feet. The last 
half of the passage was hastened by the fre- 
quent sounds of the cracking and crushing of| 
the ice—in fact, it was as rapid as the rough| 
broken surface would permit. They were met 
a little distance out by the ferryman’s boy and | 
dog. This quieted the residue of the passage. 
It was the first trip over, and likely. the last 
for some time, for hardly had they reached the 
top of the cliff when the crushing and grinding 
process had become evident over the whole 
mass. Ina few minutes the whole began to 
move. The noise of the cracking was like| 
thunder; theedges were ground to powder, | 
and blocks were heaved up into little moun- 
tains. The broke. masses were carried rap-| 
idly into the whirlpoo!, where the whirling, | 
crushing, grinding process was carried on in a| 
wonderful manner.” 
err | 
Soms-one having expressed surprise that a| 
member of the Society of Friends was recently | 


admitted to membership in the Royal Society, | 
a correspondent of a London scientific period- 


number than can be shown by any other 
Christian sect. He claims among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society as belonging to this de- 
nomination John Dalton, Davies Gilbert, 


| William Allen, Prof. W. A. Miller, Henry 


Christy, Prof. Oliver, William Pengelly, E. 
B. Tylor, Daniel Hanbury, and R. W. Fox. 
Professor Oiiver is a distinguished botanical 
au ‘ior and lecturer.—Jndependent. 

[Among the “birth-right” members of the 
Society who. have had the above-named dis- 
tinction, the ablest and most accomplished in 
science was Dr. Thomas Young; whose inves- 
tigations in physics placed him very near to 
Newton as a discoverer, while be shared with 
Champollion the honor of unravelling the se- 
cret of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. — Ed. 
Friends’ Review.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 13, 1875. 


On1o YEARLY Meetinc.—The late de 
struction by fire of the Friends’ Boarding 
School at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, brings pain- 
fully to mind the controversy whose legal con- 
clusion placed that institution under the con- 
trol of the Meeting recognized by the great 
body of Friends throughout the world as Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. 

We have extreme reluctance to bring this 
subject in any manner before our readers. 
More grateful, far, is the theme of Christian 
unity, within and without the Society. But, 
for the truth of the historical record, it ap- 
pears vo be right that, as all the earlier events 
of which this has been the last incident were 
placed before the readers of this ‘periodical 
twenty years ago and since, such facts as are 
of special importance in the same connection 
This 
has been made practicable by the publication 
of the opinions of the Judges of the Supreme 


should be now dispassionately stated. 


Court of Ohio, by which the decision above 
Three of the five 
Judges concurred in this decision,—Judges 
M‘IWaine, Day and West; the two others, 
Chief Justice Welsh and Judge White, dis- 
sented. It will be our endeavor to give, brief: 
ly, the substance of the reasons of those first 
named, after a long and careful consideration 
of the case, for the judgment pronounced by 
them. 


referred to was made. 
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Their understanding, from all the testimony, 
was, that there is and can be but one legiti- 
mate Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends. This 
body, like every other Yearly Meeting, is in- 
dependent and without appeal, on all subjects 
regarding its local discipline towards its own 
Yet “other matters,” such as the 
question of legitimate succession and right or- 
der between two bodies claiming the same 
name, as they “affect the general welfare of 
the society, are within the cognizance of each 
and all the Yearly Meetings.” 

The first element of controversy in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, referred to in the record re- 
viewed by the Court, was the irregularity of 
allowing the clerk of the separated “ Wilbur- 
ite” Meeting to be present during the session 
of the Ohio Yearly Meeting, notwithstanding 


members. 


the urgent protest of a number of the mem- 
bers. Then came, (after a considerable period 
during which the harmony amongst the mem- 
bers was much disturbed,) the events attending 
the appointment of the clerks in 1854. 

After weighing all the testimony on both 
sides, the conclusion of the majority of the 


Court was, that in that body, as in any other 


clerk 
Whenever. the rep- 
resentatives united in a nomination for the of.- 


analogous assembly, the choice of a 


rested with the Meeting. 


fice, this required the approval of the Meeting 
If 


present case) two nominations were made, 


to constitute it an appointment. (as in the 
each agreed upon by a different number of 
the representatives, it was competent aod re- 
quisite for the Meeting to decide thereupon. 
Or, if no nomination at all was reported, ac- 
tion upon the “usage” according to which, in 
such a case, the clerk of the previous year was 
to be continued in office required the decision 
of the M:eting before it could be regularly car- 
ried out. For tae old clerk to minute him- 
self as reappointed, when an unusually large 
number of voices gave expression of approval 
to the appointment of another Friend, upon th: 
nomination of a portion of the representatives, 
wa3 irregular. Such an expression by many 
members in favor of the new appointment, as 
nominated, was admitted in this case on both 
sides, 


were opposed to it was (in the opinion of the 


Tae silence of a portion of those who 


Court) not satisfactorily accounted for by 
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Nor was there more 
importance, on this question of order, to be 


as one of “separation.” 


ascribed to the afterwards ascertained objec- 
tion of a majority of those present, to that 
nomination and appointment. Such objection 
could not have been previously known, since 
the Friend nominated, and also the majority 
of the representatives, were unaware of the 
proposal that he should be named, until i 
took place. That the clerk cannot be regular- 
ly appointed without the sense of the Meeting 
being called for and taken upon his nomination, 
was especially urged by Chief Justice Shaw, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court in the 
Wood, in New England Year- 
While, then, a united solid sense 


ase of Earle v. 
ly Meeting. 
of the Meeting was, apparently, not attained 
at the time upon either appointment, the act- 
ual expression given when called for, was most 
largely in favor of the new nomination ; and the 
failure to wait for the obtaining of the delibe- 
rate approval or disapproval of the Meeting, 
quite vitiated the regularity of the minute of 
the old clerk, as constituting his own reappoint- 
ment. 

Another important fact was that of the con- 
tinuance of the Women’s Yearly Meeting, with 
the same officers as those of the previous year; 
in unity with the men’s meeting continued un- 
der the appointment of the new clerk and as- 
sistant. More essential, however, was the ac- 


All of 


these, in both hemispheres, except Philadel- 


tion of the other Yearly Meetings. 


phia, soon recognized, by correspondence and 
otherwise, the regularity of the Yearly Meet- 
ing as thus continued; regarding the body 


the action of the clerk of the 


, 


organized by 
previous year as having placed itself outside 

f the Society. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
officially corresponded with the latter body for 
two years; and then, in 1857, closed its cor- 
respondence with all the Yearly Meetings, this 
having never since been reopened. 

Further confirmation of the opinion of the 
Court that this judgment of the grat body of 
the Society was right, is presented by the Judges 
in connection with a precedent occurring in 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1827. At that 
time, as it is set forth in the language of 
Judge M'Ilvaine, ‘the followers of Elias 
Hicks, embracing a majority of the members 


their regarding that movement in the meeting | present at the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
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including the regular officers of the Meeting, | 


seceded from their unity with the Society upon 
questions of doctrine; whereupon the minori- 
ty assembled and organized anew, claiming to 
be the true and only Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Society. ‘This claim was submitted 
to and acted upon by the several other Yearly 
Meetings. Thus the orthodox Friends, so or- 
ganized, were recognized and acknowledged 
by all other Yearly Meetings (including the 


Ohio Yearly Meeting) as constituting the true | 


and legitimate Baltimore Meeting; while the 
seceders, though possessing the apparently re- 
gular organization, were disowned and ceased 
to be of the Society.” The strength of this 
precedent was regarded by the Court as very 
great; as showing, especially, the consensus of 
the Yearly Meetings upon the standing of a 
body claiming the fellowship of the society; 
this being weighed not only according to the 
mere regularity of its precise manner of or- 
ganization, but also in view of its fundamental 
and real unity with the body. The wisdom 
and soundness of this conclusion ought, it ap 
pears to us, to be apparent to every one who 
considers the question at issue, in all its bear 
ings, with impartiality. This we have ear- 
nestly endeavored to maintain, in the above 
summary; with the presentation of which it 
may be hoped that our duty in connection 
with the subject may have been sufficiently 
discharged to allow us not soon to need to re- 
turn to it. 

oe 

A Wetcome Greetine.—The following 
paragraphs are from The Christian Sun, pub- 
lished at Suffolk, Va.: 

“The Friends’ Review, of Philadelphia, in 
noticing the Union movement, being agitated 
in the columns of this paper, inquires: 

‘In this movement of Christians toward 
each other, it is a question to us of great inte- 
rest, how does the religious society of Friends 
stand related to other bodies?’ 

“Except to those denominations who attach 


undue importance to the ordinance of bap- | 


tism, the members of the Society of Friends 
stand as brethren of the same family to all 
union lovers In the great essentials of our 
religion the Friends agree with the great body 
of Protestants. It is only in reference to an 
ordinance, not considered essential to salva- 
tion, that they disagree with other Evangeli- 
cal denominations. We do most cordially ex- 
tend the hand of Christian fellowship and 
brotherly love to the Friends.” 


Our readers are generally well aware, that 
lit is not only in reference to the “ordinance” 
of water baptism that the characteristic prin- 
iciples of the Society of Friends differ from 
| those of other denominations. But it is true, 
/and a truth whose fraternal application ought 
ito be a subject of living, active concern 
}amongst us, that “In the great essentials of 
| our religion, the Friends agree with the great 
body of Protestants.” 

Regardipg the “Society” as its founders 
did, when thev gave their religious organiza- 
tion so very simple a name, our conviction is, 
| that its members ought to seek as much fellow- 

ship with all Christians as is possible, without 
| sacrifice of principle. The work of the Socie- 
ty, and that of its members within its fold, or 
when they act as its representatives, must ne- 
cessarily be restricted (not only by essential 
principles, but also) by its order. Individual 
members, as has been fully exemplified by 
such Friends as Daniel Wheeler, Stephen 
'Grellet, and William Allen, often find not 
only a liberty, but a duty, in Gospel love, to 
| associate cl sely, at times, in fellowship and 
work with others. As the growing spirituali- 
ty of the evangelical denominations at the pres- 
|ent day lessens the magnitude of those mate- 
'rial and formal obstacles which have in the 
| past rendered it often very difficult for Friends 
| to hold, with safety to their convictions, outward 
religious communion with others, the liberty 
of such fellowship widens, and the duty of 
joining in special service with them may, un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit, become 
|more frequent and more evident. “To his 
own Master” each must stand or fall; and the 
| Master reproved his immediate disciples for 
condemning one who was working in His name, 
hecause “he followeth not with us.” It is a 
\ trite but most blessed truth, that the nearer 
|all approach to Him, the closer they must be 
| drawn towards each other. 





-——- ee 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
| TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—Through the 
| kindness of its Secretary, Pliny Earle Chase, we 
| have received the Seventh Annual Report of the 
| Board of Managers of this body. We have room 
| only for some extracts from it : 

| “Our customary annual review of the work 
| undertaken and the results accomplished in our 
| field of humane effort, furnishes us many grounds 
for special congratulation.” 
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‘New members have been added to our list, 


in numbers more than sufficient to counterbalance 


those that we have lost, and by the collection of 
$5120, from 1024 regular yearly contributors, we 


have secured a constituency to which no kindred | 


society in the world, except the Royal Society of 
Great Britain, can show a parailel.”’ 

“As our aim has always been to prevent all 
occasion for punishment, rather than to intimi- 
date by the strong arm of the law,—to educate, 
rather than to degrade,—we consider this portion 
of our work peculiarly important, and we again 
commend it to the weighty consideration of all 
who wish to devote a portion of the wealth, with 
which a kind Providence has blessed them, to the 
lasting improvement of their fellow beings. The 
interest of the young can be easily awakened to 
an effective sympathy for suffering, and the child 
who has learned to pity the agonies of defence- 
less brutes, will never be easily goaded to the in- 
fliction of personal violence upon human beings. 

“Our hope, therefore, rests especially in the 
children and youth. Chief Kennedy, of the New 
York Police, after announcing the coup d'etat by 
which he effectually secured the English sparrows 
from the stoning propensities of their thoughtless 
enemies, testifies to a transformation of character, 
which showed him ‘/¢hat the boys were much 
better than the careless parents, who, seeing such 
habits of cruelty in their children, had never given 
it sufficient consideration to improve oF correct 
them.’ 

“The stubborn child and the balky horse are 
both influenced by an animal instinct springing 
from undefined terior, and they can both be cor- 
rected more easily by diverting their attention, 
than by the passionate application of the whip, or 
the roasting cautery of fire. The highest and 
the only true education, whether of man or of 
brutes, is that which leads, not that which drives. 
The sense which our work has given us, of the 
fact that catholic humanity is the noblest attribute 
of human, as well as of humane nature, urges us 
to a continued educational crusade against the 
selfishn: ss and unbridled temper of the old, and 
in favor of the development of natural sympa- 
thetic feeling in the young.” 

“The proper enforcement of the Act of Con- 
gress, ‘to prevent cruelty to animals while in 
transit,’ has claimed a large share of our atten- 
tion. and we have endeavored, by frequent con- 
sultation with shippers, drovers and officers of 
transporting companies, to effect permanent and 
satisfactory ameliorations. A bill was introduced 
in the Senate, early in the year, to amend the 
law, by increasing the legal time of confinement, 
and weighty reasons were urged to secure our in- 
fluence in its favor. In order that our action 
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|might be guided by the fullest possible under- 
| standing, we consulted various agriculturists, 
|dairymen and farmers’ clubs, receiving unani- 
mous protests against any extension of time, 
accompanied in some cases by urgent requests 
that we should try to have the time reduced to 
twenty-four hours. The discussions at Washing- 
ton resulted in the bill being left unchanged, and 
the officers of our principal railroad lines issued 
instructions to give cattle-trains precedence over 
all other freight.” 

‘We hope that the ingenuity of inventors may, 
ere long, devise some compartment car which 
vill be satisfactory to all who are concerned in 
transportation of stock. Over sixty models were 
presented in competition for the Royal Society's 
recent prize of £400, and it 

some combination 


would seem that 
could be made out of the 
whole, which would be unobjectionable.” 

‘Among the new and wholly independent soci- 
eties, towards the establishment of which we have 
contributed, are those in New South Wales, Dela- 
ware, and Quebec; and we have sown some seed, 
from which we hope to reap a satisfactory re- 
turn, in Richmond, Indiana, and in New Zealand. 
Even Italy has fallen into line, Florence, Turin, 
Rome and Naples having cach founded associa- 
tions which, in the exuberance of their youthful 
vigor, are already bravely contending against 
the cruelties with which travelers have so long 
been familiar. America, however, is still the 
most fertile field, counting already about seventy 
societies, an increase of nearly twenty in a single 
year.” 

‘“We continue to receive occasional applica- 
tions for our interference in cases of cruelty to 
human beings. As there is no other organization 
to which those applications can be more properly 
presented, our officers have rendered such assist- 
ance as was consistent with our chartered author- 
ity, and their intervention has always been grate- 
fully received. A society has been lately estab- 
lished in New York for the special investigation 
of such cases ; and although the immediate need 
of similar institutions in our own city may not be 
so great, we believe that we may safely look, 
among the natural results of our teachings, for an 
elevation of all classes to a higher standard of 
humanity, and an increasing disposition to pro- 
vide for the effectual rectification of every wrong. 

‘‘ The general interest which our movement has 
awakened, is shown by the variety of contrivan- 
ces for the comfort of the uncomplaining servants 
in whose behalf we are working, as well as in 
other ways. Improved fowl coops; patent horse- 
shoes of various patterns, some with screw-caulks 
for icy weather ; vulcanized shields for preventing 
interference ; springs wound by stationary engines, 
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and condensed air, as substitutes for horse power 
on passenger railways; du 
purpose ; bridle bits, designed to be both comfort- 
able and effective ; 


mmies for the same 


checks for unruly horses; im- 


proved collars; zinc and non-galling sponge pads; | 


comfortable crates for sheep and calves; 


; improved 
stock cars 


such are some of the many recogni- 
tions accorded by inventive genius to the moral 
worth, commercial importance, and practical suc- 


cess of our enterprise.” 

‘*‘Our own fountains, and those of our praise- 
worthy coadjutor, the Philadelphia Fountain So- 
ciety, stimulate the same 
among our branch societies, and in neighboring 
States. 


activity in direction 
James Lick gives $10,000 to the San 
Francisco Society, with a hope ‘that the trustees 
of said society may organize su 
will result 


-h a system as 


in establishing a similar society in 


every important city and town of California, to 
the end that the rising generation may not witness 
or be impressed with the every day occurrence of 
cruelty and brutality.’ 

“The of Congressional act to 
prevent useless slaughter of buffalo on the plains; 
the movements in California and Georgia to check 
the extermination of deer 


the 


passage the 


and mocking birds; 
cess of the New York Society in obtaining 
a verdict against pigeon shooters; the 
and acknowledgement by 
City Passenger Railways 
able and the gi 
complished,’ ac 


suc 
ultimate 
all 


Society's 


recognition our 


, ‘of the laud 
objects, sat good that it has ac- 
s that 
if notice of maltreatment is given ‘ such a remedy 
will be app 


companied by the assurance 


lied as wil 
ed conditi 
on this resolu 


tend to prevent a repetition ; 
the improv n of their horses c 
ion; the 
Burdett-Coutts wit the sermon of the Bishop of 
Manchester to the delegates of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress; are all straw 
ind of 
great 


yn equ nt 


garden party of Baroness 


s, showing in which 
way blows the wi 
the 
become ‘a powé 


popular favor, and dem- 


+ 


onstrating extent to which have 


=r in the land.’ ”’ 


we 
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DIED. 


BAL DERS r DN —At her residence in B: ree ore 
the 12th of Twelfth month, 1874, Ruth Ann B 
wife of Jacob Bal lerston, in the 61st y of her 
a beloved member of Baltimore Y« yd Me ting. 

The life of this dear Friend was a 
marked with faithfulness in the varied duti 
wife, mother and friend. So long as 
she ministered with unselfish d 
suffering. Her trust in her Savi 
was permitted to realize the assurance of her ac 
ceptance in the Beloved, especially during her last ill- 
ness, and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus. 

GARDNER.—Eighth month 3, 1874, Dinah, widow 
of Isaac Gardner, in the 87th year of her age; 
ber of Carthage Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

This dear Friend said, a short time before her de- 


, On 


retire d one, but 
es of daughter, 
health permitted, 
and 
she 


‘votion to the sick 
ur was strong, and 


sweet 


amem-| 


REVIEW. 


HARE.—On the tst of First month, 1875, near 
Somerton, Nansemond Co., Va., William L. ‘I. Hare, 
son of William P. and Margaret A. Hare, aged nearly 
2 years. He was a remarkable and attractive child, 
The music of his sweet, innocent words, will ever have 
its echo in the hearts of those who loved him. The 
aching void is only partially filled by the assurance 
that he is forever with One who said “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

JAY.—On Eleventh Month 3d, 1874, Richard Jay, 
in the 45th year of his age; an elder and member of 
Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting, held in Grant Co., Ind. 
He gave abundant evidence of his peace being made 
with God; having lived a devoted life for several years. 

MARSHALL.—At her residence, near Rheatown, 
Greene Co., Tennessee, on the Ist of Seventh month, 
1874, Hannah Marshall, widow of John Marshall, 
the 78th year of her age; a member of 
Monthly Meeting. Her end was peace. 

MAKSHALL.—Near Mossy Creek, Jefferson Co., 
Tennessec, on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1874, Simon 
Marshall; a monsber of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Frnends. He left a satisfactory evidence behind him 
that all was well. 

NEWLIN.—At his residence, near Plainfield,.Ind., on 
the 19th of Twelfth month, 1874, E i Newlin, a be- 

i 
I 


Newport 


loved member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, and a 
minister of the Gospel of Christ, in the 67th year of his 
age. 

He had long been a devoted and fai 
the Master’s cause,—a firm believer in the doctrines 
and testimonies of Christianity as held by early Friends— 
sensible of the necessity of waiting for Divine ability, 
and a renewed qualification for every act of service in 
the militant church. The burden of his ministry was 
to turn the hearts of the people, particularly the youth, 
to the light within, to the teacher there, which, if strict- 
ly heeded, would regulate the whole man, and enable 
him to obtain salvation, and bring glory and honor 
to our Heavenly Father while here. 

NEWLIN.—At his residence, near New London, 
Ind., on the 19th of First month, 1875, John Newlin, 
in the 54th year of his age; a member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meéting. He was warmly attached to 
the principles and doctrines of Friends; filled many 
positions of trust, with honor to the Church, and al- 
though his health was very delicate, the of the 
time, for two years be ‘fore his death, he was diligent 
in the attendance of reli gious meetings. He was very 
liberal with his means for the support of the Church. 
For many year aa rage a olet as teacher or superin- 
tendent of the Bible school, he ared neither pains 
nor money to make ita place cf attraction for the youth. 
Having spent his life in usefulness, he was able to re- 
joice in his closing moments, in the hope of imm ortality, 
through faith in the Son of God. 


thful laborer in 


most 


spar 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION. 


The Foreign Mission Committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting desires again to call the at 
tention of F riends to the needs of the Mexi- 
can Mission. Samuel A. Purdie and Micajah 
M. Binford, with their wives, continue their 
earnest and efficient labors. The small 
| Friends’ Meeting, made up of native Mexicans, 


parture, that her way through the valley was clear and | i+ kept up and well attended both by the 


bright. 


| members and others, and some additions have 
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been recently made to the members. The 
press is kept actively at work, and many valu- 
able religious tracts and papers have been | 
printed and widely circulated. There seems | 
to be a great openness for the simple, practical 
views of Friends. Our views as to the free- 
dom of the Gospel and opposition to all war 
meet with especial favor in that priest-ridden 
and turbulent Jand. Our dear Friends there 
are dependent for their daily support on con- 
tributions from home. They live with great 
economy and onasmall sum of money. Our 
treasury is low—we keep but little funds 
abead and have to look to the voluntary con- 
tributions of Friends to support the work. 

Funds may be remitted to Charles H. Cof- 
fin, Treasurer, Richmond, Indiana; or if more 
convenient, Alice Lewis, office of Friends’ 
Review, or Anna C. Tatum, 244 E. Fif- 
teenth street, New York, will receive and 
forward funds to our Treasurer. 

On behalf of Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 

Trmorny Harrison, Clerk. 
RicuMonpD, First month 26, 1875 


-e- 


HELENA, ARK., Twelfth month 31, 1874 
Dear Friend: 

“He thanked God and took courage.” 
Gratitude and confidence are becoming 
Christian graces that seldom are more prop- 
erly exercised than at the interesting 
period of the last day of the year, when we 
are so naturally and unavoidably led to think 
of the past and the future. Therefore as I 
thus meet in the columns of the Review, the 
many friends and generous contributors of 
means, money, and prayers, to this our mis- 
sion work, in our far-away home, in the 
enemy’s lines, and among the only despised, 
and most degraded, ignorant, poor, and shift-| 
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cessive years in these parts ; a credit system of 
labor ; mortgaging all live stock and the grow- 
ing crops, for supplies that generally are used 


|up before the crops are gathered. The com- 
| munity addicted to thieving until there is no 


safety for any kind of stock, either hegs or 


cattle, that can be driven off or caught in 


the pastures or woods, killed and eaten, or 
sold for whisky, supplies or clothing. Seed 
cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, &c., all fare 
alike. 

1 have traveled through five of our north- 
west counties in this State, aad in Coahoma 
county, Miss., lying on the Mississippi river 
opposite to Helena. and held many meetings 
amongst them recently, publishing our school 
and its past benefits to their people in send- 
ing out sixty teechers already amongst them 
of their own color and children; and urging 
them to patronize it by sending in their child- 
ren to board, and be taught and trained for 
teachers, and to learn the much needed les- 
sons of housekeeping, and right ways of liv- 
ing, acting, and doing. Several responded, 
and we have thirty-seven boarders in the 
family—an enrolment of one hundred and 
fifty, and others coming in, and still expected ; 
though many expecting to come find, after 
paying off other expenses of the year, noth- 
ing left for paying board, &c., and quite a 
number of these now here can only pay for 
three months or less. Some young women 
who worked all the year in the field saved from 
seventeen to twenty dollars, and have brought 
it here to stay while it lasts. O, how sad, to 
see such as these eagerly striving to rise a 
little above the brutish population around 
them, who care more for whisky, snuff, 
tobacco, and “freedom” to be worthless, 
than civilization. I was frequently asked, 
while traveling in the East last summer, by 


less race of human beings, of our country, | Christians, and real substantial friends of the 
I would, as did Paul when he met the|colored race—whether they could ever be- 
brethren at Appii Forum, thank God for|come “Quakers?” Of course I replied Yes, 
past favors, aid, and blessings, and take cour-| for I could not conscientiously say otherwise. 
age for the future; though we have never| Now, I do sincerely wish that some of these 
seen more rags and patches, dirt, filth, drink-|enquirers could have gone with me through 
ing, drunkenness, misery and crime, than are | those meetings in my late travels, or could go 
now rife amongst these people as a mass. | round and attend their regular services in the 
There are exceptions in all places, and very | ways of worship, and hear them preach and 
great exceptions, where education and a pure| pray, and witness theit semésavage gesticula- 
Gospel have shed their enlightening influences | tions; and then come home to our own 
upon the minds of the people, and a whole- | “ Friends’ meetings for worship and discipline” 
some discipline is enforced in their religious|to sit down orderly and quietly, after the 
organizations. But these places are oases} manner of Friends, reverently to wait upon, 
sparsely planted in the great desert, and/and worship God who is a spirit, according 
truly our hearts are sickened when we consider | to the dictates of the Holy Spirit upon the 
our “ much governed” State politically ; all in| heart. Come and see! and be convinced that 
strife, offices filled with ignorant, vicious, pil-| thousands of Friends who are at ease in 
fering men, white and colored; the free-| earthly possessions, and measurably at “ ease 
school system, the only hope of elevation, if| in Zion,” should scatter themselves amongst 
not entirely destroyed, rendered inefficient | the freedmen all over the South, and plant 
and unavailing. Poor crops for three suc-|churches among them. Stay there, preach, 
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educate, drill, teach, ground them in the| tion of the saints.” Our dear friends, Amasa 
faith and practice of Christian worship after|and Lydia M. Chase, “having left all” for 
the manner of Friends; that’s what is called | the Master’s work, are again with us. Spend- 
for, that’s what is needed; and though repul-|ing and being spent, in travelling and labor- 


sive to the flesh, and undesirable and offcn-| 
sive to human nature, labor on; it’s for the| 
Master; and when one convert is made prize | 
and salute him as did Paul, his “ well beloved | 
Epenetus, the first fruits of Achaia.” There | 
are many such here among our young men | 
and young women. Indeed our members| 
who have gone out to teach stand the test—| 
not one has violated their Temperance pledge. | 
They organize and teach Sabbath Schools, 
open Temperance meetings, and agitate that 
subject—hold tract readings, and attend the 
religious meetings, witness for Christ, and 
tell of what he has done by His Holy Spirit 
for them in their hearts; and in some places 
they are called “ Set stil/s” in church, ironi- 
cally, 

We are now about organizing a meeting 
for worship on Hickory Ridge, twenty-one 
miles from here, with about twenty members. 
Who will send us a hundred dollars to pay a 
competent teacher to teach three months there 
for them,a free school for all in the dis- 
trict? May the Good Master open some- 
body’s heart to do this very thing soon. 
And may He convert all Christians’ purses as 
well as their hearts, and lay upon us for a 
time, at least, while our Republican govern- 
ment is in such imminent danger from igno- 
rance and vice—the necessity of giving “a 
tenth,” and doing it as unto God, and not 
unto man. I now have twelve students in 
the Institution as boarders, qualifying to 
teach, who are dependent from the first of! 
this month upon me to beg the money for 
them to contione longer, and I am asking 
our Heavenly Father to open the hearts and | 
hands of our many contributors, “just this 
once,” and keep them open, till some of these | 
can graduate and fill the places by natives 
now occupied by less efficient and less inter- 
ested persons sent at great expense of travel- | 
ing from the North. We are having cold) 


ing from place to place, and house to house, 
they are very successful in their efforts 
amongst the colored, and remarkably so 
among the whites. But there are many pre- 


judices to overcome against women’s ministry. 


But once hearing her preach generally shuts 

their mouths. Pray ye the Lord of the 

harvest to send forth scores of hundreds of 

such to run to and fro in the earth, that 

knowledge may increase. I am, in Christian 

love, very truly thy friend, ALIpA CLARK. 
~o 

Union Sprinos, Cayuaa Co., N. Y., First mo. 25, 1875. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 

Dear Friend:—I observe the remarks in 
the last number of the Friends’ Review 
relative to the operation and effects of the 
Maine law. I enclose the statements of a 
large number of prominent citizens of Maine 
on this subject, of both parties, in which, with 
remarkable unanimity, they agree that “ not 
one-tenth” of the amount of liquor is sold 
under the existence of the law, compared with 
the sale before the law was in force. 

I spent nearly two weeks in Maine some 
years ago, nearly all in one of the principal 
cities, where, on an unusual public occasion, I 
saw thousands daily. During al! the time I 
was in the State I never saw an intox'cated 
person, nor any one who appeared like a 
drinker, and never saw a glass of liquor nor 
a place where any could be seen. As I stood 
one day on the banks of the Kennebec, look- 
ing at the acres of log rafts, the president of 
a railroad with whom I was conversing, re- 
marked to me that, “ before the enactment of 
the prohibitory law, nine-tenths of the men 
who had those rafts in charge, were hard 
drinkers; now none were known to drink 
any.” The evening that I crossed the State 
line into New York, on my return, a number 
of intoxicated persons entered the cars. 

I have had occasion to observe the persist- 


weather ; let all those who gave money toward | ence with which those who are interested in 
finishing our new boarding-house just think | the liquor traffic, directly or indirectly, con- 
how happy and comfortable we are, sheltered | tinue to assert that prohibitory laws are a 
completely from the snow, sleet and zero| failure; and a falsehood of this kind very 
winds, and accept our gratitude, while they | often repeated and passed from one to another, 
are none the poorer.. We are awaiting with | will after a while induce honest men to believe 
a good deal of interest, the action of Con-| it, at least in part. 

gress, in regard to this State, and the “ Edu-| I have marked with a pencil several 
cation Bill.” Everything that possibly can, | passages in the extracts which I send, and if 
ought to be now brought into use for educat-|it should be thought proper to publish some 
ing both white and colored. The movements | of them in condensed form, I shall be much 
made in Indiana in regard to the colored peo-| gratified. Very truly, thy friend, 

ple, and free schools, &c., do not sound well | J. J. THomas. 
in Southern papers, to our ears, and are req [The extracts above referred to, are con- 
palatable to our taste of right and justice. | tained in a circular, of the date of 1872, en- 
But may be these things are for the “perfec-|titled “A Cloud of Witnesses.” Nearly 
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twenty letters are given, signed by Sidney | 
Perham, Governor of Maine, the Secretary of 
that State, all the Senators and Representatives 
of that State in Congress, Mayor Kingsbury, 
of Portland, and Ex-Mayor Putnam, of the) 
same city, the Mayor of Bangor, other city 
and county officers, and a number of clergy- 
men and others. All of them agree in giv- 
ing testimony such as is mentioned in ‘the 
above letter from our friend J. J. Thomas; 

that a very great reduction in the amount of 
intemperance in the State of Maine had, at 
the date named, followed the enactmen: of 
the Prohibitory Law.—Ed. Friends’ Review.] 





SHUTTING DOORS. 


One of the winter virtues which has never 
been sufficiently enforced is the duty of shut- 
ting doors. It is a very simple matter, but 
all great things are simple. It does not cost 
much effort, but neither does kindness, nor po- 
liteness, nor a smile that melts a volume of 
poetry into a look and pours it into the heart. 
But it is one of the hard things for many peo- 
ple to do, and this defect in their education 
appears in glaring colors where the mercury | 
hovers over zero mark on the thermometer, 
and out-of-doors is chilling to look at and freez- 
ing to feel. ° . ? 

Character shows itself in shutting doors as 
well as in handwriting and other things. 
Your energetic man brings the door to after | 
him with a pull, like that of a gutta percha | 
strap. Decision closes a door like a spring. | 
Effeminacy draws it mildly to and leaves a | 
crack open. Your boor bangs it like a ten- 
pound weight hung on a chain. People who | 
regard the ‘feelings of others shut a door al- 
ways firmly but softly, as though their force | 
of character were gloved in kindness, and the | 
oaken lintel were covered with wool. Really, | 
there is an art of door-shutting which whoever | 


would be perfect ought by all means to study. | 
—Exchange. 


THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENCE. 


By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.”: | 


“Lo, I am with you alway (all the days), even unto the end of | 
the world.’ 


. The elder days, the morning days, 
With thousand promises have rung; 
They sparkled o’er the dewy ways 
When Earth and Time and Man were young., 
To us the promise is but one, 
One light-point gathers all the rays ; 
To us He speaketh through the Son, 
“Lo! Lam with you all the days.” 
Health, peace, and ample heritage, 
Homes full of life, and life of bliss, 
Long life with silver crowns of age— 
To us is promised none of this. 
Yet we are richer far than they ; 
Their thousand were but stars at night, 
But, “/ am with you every day,” 
Is day itself, is life and light. 


setinilcd-ac | 
| 
} 
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No promise what the days shall bring ; 
Some must be dark with storm and haze, 
To each its measured load will cling; 
But, “/ am with you all the days.” 


No promise what the days shall be ; 
They led Thee through no easy ways, 
And our true path is following Thee ; 
But “ Thou art with us all the days.” 
Not “as thy day thy strength shall be,” 
Still deeper hopes to us belong ; 
We may be blind, but Thou canst see, 
We may be weak, but Thou art strong ! 
To day, to-morrow, on and on; 
No day shall come and not bring Thee: 
No night shall come and find Thee gone,— 
Thou who hast taught in Galilee ;— 
Thou who hast healed in Galilee, 
And prayed upon the lone hillside ; 
Thou who hast known Gethsemane, 
And on the Cross for us hast died ; 


Not only the life’s history ; 
Thou who hast lived it, even Thou ! 
Not only the great Memory ; 

The living Presence, here and now | 
Not only rules, though of Thy choice, 
Or principles, howe’er divine ; 
The Mas ter Hand, the living Voice ; 

Thyself: not only what is Thine. 


With us, our Light, from morn to night, 
With us, our Strength, from youth to age ; 

Oh, Just and True! Oh, Love and Might! 
Our Sovereign and our Heritage. 


No cistern, emptied, late or soon ;— 
The fulness of the living Source! 

No lighted lamp, no mirror moon ;— 
The Sun, the Fount of life and force! 


With us at morning to inspire 

Fresh work, with ever freshened zest; 
At noon-tide, that we may not tire ; 

At evening, to restore and rest. 


With us our Master, to command, 
Making it well worth while to live, 

With daily tasks fresh from Thy hand ;— 
With us our Saviour, to forgive ! 


Yes, all the days, and all the day, 
To guide, restrain, correct, inspire ; 
Moulding our wills, Thy willing clay, 
Kindling our hearts, Thy kindred fire! 


Days of fulfilment; raising these 
To types and seeds of higher things; 
Dark days of loss; Thy touch but frees 
The shattered seed to spread its wings. 


The day when Thou who hast the key 
Openest to our beloved Thy door ; 

They enter to Thy joy with Thee ; 
And we are left, bereft and poor, 


Outside ; yet still Thou hast the keys! 
A living touch our spirit stays ; 

Thou sufferest not the heart to freeze; 
For “ Zhou art with us all the days.” 


The day which like the rest begins, 
With « Fear not; 1am still with thee,” 
And ends, beyond the clouds and sins 
With «Zvermore His Face they see.” 


With us through each bewildering maze, 
Each step of the untrodden way ; 
With us all day, and all the days, 
Till days and nights dawn to Thy Day! 
Sunday Magazine. 
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SUMMARY OF 


NEWS. 


the 8th inst. are at hand. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament re-assembled on the 
sth. The Queen’s speech, among other topics, says 
that the government has carefully examined the reports 
of the deliberations of the Brussels Congress on the 


of Oklahama (in the present Indian Territory), which 
| had been referred to the Committee on Territories, was 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to} 


usages of war, but considering the importance of the | 


principles involved, and the widely divergent opinions 
expressed, and the improbability of their reconciliation, 
it has refused proposals for further negotiations. The 
question of recognizing Alfonso as King of Spain is 
under consideration, and a decision Will not be long de- 
layed. In respect to domestic affairs, the speech re- 
commends the repeal of exceptional statutes in relation 
to the peace of Ireland; the enactment of laws for the 
transfer of land and the reconstruction of the judica 
ture ; the passage of acts for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the working classes; for the consolidation 
of the sanitary laws, to prevent the pollution of rivers, and 
for the establishment of the office of Public Prosecutor. 

At a meeting of Liberal members of Parliament, on 
the 3d inst., the Marquis of Hartington was chosen as 
Parliamentary leader of the party. W. E. Foster had 
also been proposed, but the strenuous opposition of the 
Non-ccnformists caused his withdrawal as a candidate. 

FRANCE.—The Assembly on the 2d, adopted, by a 
vote of 449 to 249, an amendment to the Ventavon bill, 
granting the President of the Republic power to dis- 
solve the Chamber of Deputies, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The next day, clauses were 
passed, making Ministers responsible for their general 
policy, but holding the President respcnsible only in the 
case of high treason; declaring Versailles the seat of 
the Executive power; providing that in the event of a 
vacancy in the Presidency, by death or otherwise, the 
Chambers shall meet immediately, and the Council of 
Ministers shall exercise the executive power ad interim; 
and making provision for revisions by both Chambers as- 
sembled in Congress, such revision to be undertaken 
only by decision of un absolute majority, and during 
MacMahon’sterm, only at hissuggestion, and when made, 
to require for adoption a two-thirds vote in the Congiess. 
The bill having been considered in detail, the third 
reading was moved, and the 4th was appointed for the 
vote ; but on that day the Assembly adjourned to the 
11th, without taking final action on the bill. 

SPAIN.—Official information has been received in 
Madrid that the government troops have succored Pam- 
peluna. ‘The young King is reported to have entered 
that city on the sth inst. Several conflicts have taken 
place in that region, in which the royal troops have 
generally been successful. 


Cu1nA.—A proclamation has been issued at Shang- 
hai, formally announcing the death of the Emperor, 
giving details of the ceremonies observed at the funeral, 
and stating that the question of the succession to the 
throne had been settled, but not telling upon Whom it 
has fallen. From London it is stated that Tsaetien, son 
of Prince Chun, has been proclaimed Emperor. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—The consuls general of Nic- 
aragua at Paris and London recently addressed a let- 
ter to DeLesseps (famous for his connection with the 
Suez Canal), asking his support for the projected Nic- 
araguan Inter-oceanic Canal. He replied, favoring the 
proposed route as the best in case it should be found 
impracticable to constructa canal through the Isthmus of 
Darien, and saying that he would be glad to give the 
Nicaraguan enterprise his concurrence and such infor- 
mation as he has in his possession. 

ConcREss.—The Senate passed a bill to authorize 
the Seneca Indians in New York to lease lands within 
the Cataraugus and Alleghany reservations, and to con- 
&irm existing teases. A bill for organizing the territory 


| to schools, it was passed, yeas 162, nays I0o. 


reported back, and at the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, postponed to next winter. A bill was reported 
from a committee, to provide for and regulate the 
counting of votes for President and Vice-President, and 
the decision of questions arising therefrom. ‘The Civil 
Rights bill which had passed the House, was read 
twice and referred to the Judiciary Committee. The 
Reciprocity treaty with Canada was rejected in Execu- 
tive session, without a division. A resoluticn was 
adopted requesting the President to furnish to the Sen- 
ate such information as he has respecting affairs in 
Arkansas. In response to this, he sent on the Stha 
special message, in which he expresses the, opinion that 
in the election of 1872, Joseph Brooks was lawfully 
elected Governor of that State ; that he has been unlaw- 
fully deprived of possession of the office; that in 1874 
the Constitution was, by violence, intimidation and revolu- 
tionary proceedings, overthrown, and a new constitution 
adopted, and a new State government establis He 
regards these proceedings as practically ignoring the 
rights of minorities, and as constituting, if allowed to 
stand, a dangerous precedent, as the States recently re- 
adinitted to Federal relations on certain conditions may 
change their Constitutions and violate their pledges. 
He asked Congress to take definite action, and relieve 
the Executive from acting on questions which should be 
decided by the Legislative branch of the government. 
The message was ordered to be printed. The commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections presented a majority re- 
port in the case of P. B. S. Pinchback, declaring him 
entitled to a seat as Senator from Louisiana from Third 
month, 4th, 1873. The adoption of this resolution by 
the Senate would be a virtual recognition of the Kellogg 
government in that State, as Pinchback was elected by 
that body, of the two claiming to be the Legislature, 
in 1872, which was in accord with Kellogg. 

In the House, the C:vil Rights bi]l was taken up on 
the 3d inst. and was debated on that and the next two 
days, when, after striking out all provisions relating 
A pre- 
amble consisting of a part of the Democratic “ plat- 
form” of 1872, was adopted by yeas 209, nays 26. 
The bill goes to the Senate for action, being difierent 


hed. 


| from the bill on the same subject which has already 


passed that body. The select commitiee on Arkansas 
affairs made two reports on the 6th inst. : that of the maj- 
ority regarded the new Constitution of that State as re- 
publican in form, and as having been voted for and sat- 
isfactory to the majority of the voters. The State offi- 
cers were elected by a majority of the votes cast, 
and the committee think by a majority of the votes of 
the State. The condition of the State has been gener- 
ally peaceful, but there is a lawless class who delight in 
disturbing colored people and northern people ; and the 
true prosperity of the South depends largely upon just 
and stern dealing with this class. The committee do 
not find any good ground for interference by the Gen- 
eral Government; believing that all irregularities and 
defects in the proceedings attendant on the change of 
Constitution, must be regarded as cured by the verdict 
of the people ; the election for ratification being under 
the form of law, the officers who conducted it acting 
under appointment and official oaths. They do not 
recommend any action by Congress or any department 
of the U. S. Government. The minority report pre- 
sents opposite views, and declares Joseph Brooks still 
the lawful Governor of Arkansas, and the old Constitu- 
tion legally in force. Both reports were ordered to be 
printed and recommitted, with leave to call them up at 
any time. On the &h, Kelly of Penna. introduced a 
bill to repeal some portions of the act of the 14ih ult. 
providing for the resumption of specie payments, and 
to authorize the issue of bonds at 3.65 per cent. interest, 
mutually convertible with legal-tender notes. 





